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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Masters of Modern French Criticism. By Irving Babbitt, Pro- 
fessor of French Literature in Harvard University. Boston and New 
York : Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Here is a much more ambitious consideration of the greater 
French critics than we have yet had from an English or Amer- 
ican author. Professor Harper has given us an essay on Sainte- 
Beuve, Miss Mary Fisher has treated some critics of the lesser 
order in her volume, A Group of French Critics, and there have 
been scattered articles in the reviews. The fact remains that 
this fertile domain of French literature has not attracted many 
Anglo-Saxon explorers. This book is the first effort to cover a 
wide and general field. 

During the eighteen months that Professor Babbitt's work 
has been before the public it has received enthusiastic praise 
from the highest quarters. As one of our American-French 
friends says, "It is a most unusual book for an American." With- 
in the past few months, however, the book has given rise to a 
spirited controversy between the author and Professor Joel E. 
Spingarn, the stormy petrel of metropolitan criticism, with the 
result as yet in doubt. The charge is that Professor Babbitt has 
substituted philosophical criteria for literary in judging the 
product of criticism. More picturesque is Professor Spingarn's 
theory that Professor Babbitt is a reincarnation of Bruneti&re. 
Vae victis! 

The author has admitted only a limited list of critics to the 
category of masters, and all may be assigned to the nineteenth 
century: they are, Madame de Stael, Joubert, Chateaubriand, 
Cousin, Villemain, Nisard, Sainte-Beuve, Scherer, Taine, Re- 
nan, and Brunetiere. The general vote will approve this selec- 
tion of masters, though each reader will no doubt wish to add 
some pet of his own in whom he prides himself on discerning 
special qualities. A similar qualification might be made as to 
the division of space. No one will quarrel with the author 
for allotting 92 pages out of 392 to Sainte-Beuve, or clapping 
Cousin, Villemain and Nisard into a single chapter, but some 
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would object to Brunetiere's having only a little more space 
than Madame de Stael, since mastership is in question, and 
bulk, and stature; but such doubts maybe the pure product of 
our myopia. 

The author's unusual erudition in philosophy and the human- 
ities which caused his New Laokoon (1910) to be hailed as a note- 
worthy essay, has been brought to bear again in this study of 
critics. He has not contented himself with attempting to trace 
the progress of modern French criticism, the sources and liter- 
ary influences manifest in each author, but he has endeavored to 
go deeper into the fundamental philosophy that has actuated him. 
Thus scientific positivism accounts for Scherer, determinism for 
Taine, and humanitarian idealism for Brunetiere. These sound- 
ings are worked out with great thoroughness. 

We confess to a naive bewilderment in the maze of philosophy 
and the shades of philosophy into which Professor Babbitt leads 
us at certain points in his book. There is perhaps too much 
emphasis, also, upon ethical and religious considerations. One 
may express doubt of the permanence of these categories. The 
author would apparently concede little of that open-mindedness 
which we like to believe is so strong a characteristic of the 
modern Frenchman, and particularly of the French critic. 

It follows that questions of style concern the author only 
secondarily, if we may except his notable tribute to the rare 
finish of form attained by Renan. Yet the French, in their 
ambition to bring criticism to the level of the fine arts, have 
not only developed the content, but have perfected the form be- 
yond any rivalry, and their supremacy here is conceded by none 
other than Matthew Arnold himself. Certainly the author's de- 
preciation of Taine, for example, might have been tempered by 
some consideration of his style. 

The chapters on Sainte-Beuve, whom Arnold ranked supreme 
in criticism as Homer ranks in poetry, are the core of the volume. 
The division, "Sainte-Beuve before 1848" and "Sainte-Beuve 
after 1848," is no doubt as good as any other manner of division 
of this rich and voluminous body of criticism. The development 
of Sainte-Beuve from militant romanticism, through none too 
consistent neutrality, towards the final wisdom of disillusion is 
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made very clear. A more incisive analysis of the manners and 
methods of Sainte-Beuve we have not yet seen. The fine para- 
graph which closes the discussion of Sainte-Beuve is well worth 
quoting in full: — 

But though comparatively free from the illusions of his 
time, he had in the fullest measure its virtues. He is likely 
to be looked on more and more, in M. France's phrase, as the 
universal doctor, the Saint Thomas Aquinas of the nine- 
teenth century ; not as the greatest man of the century, but 
possibly as the most representative, the one who embodied 
most completely its aspiration towards horizontality, its mag- 
nificent widening out of knowledge and sympathy, and, some 
would add, its lack of adequate central aim. That so shrewd 
an observer as Sainte-Beuve could find no firm anchorage 
for the spirit in the movements peculiar to this century 
may in the long run turn out to be not to his discredit, 
but to the discredit of the century. It may become appar- 
ent that something was omitted in the whole nineteenth 
century view of life and that this something is the key- 
stone of the arch. 

Admirable discernment, again, marks the chapter on Renan, 
not only in the unfolding of the various phases through which 
Renan finally arrived at critical maturity, but in the examina- 
tion of his influence upon contemporary thought. This influ- 
ence, by the way, does not seem to have yet spent itself in our 
land, however much France may have recovered from it. No 
modern critic has been more "all things to all men" than Renan, 
appealing in his higher aspects to the intellectual elite of all 
nations, and in his dilettanteism to the mentally perverted and 
the morally corrupt. 

In the admirably clear and logical exposition of Brunetiere 
the author retrieves any indictment of complexity or irrelevancy 
that we may have found against him in earlier chapters. He 
gives the most plausible analysis of the true motives of Brune- 
tiere's extraordinary reversion to Catholicism in the later years 
of his life, finding these reasons in the humantarian preoccupa- 
tions of the critic, rather than in any belated epicureanism. 
Yet, after all, we might find these motives in the artistic suscep- 
tibility, the warmth and vivacity of the ardent French Catholic 
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of to-day, in no small degree found in Brunetiere also, as con- 
trasted with the scholarship, cold discrimination, and solidity of 
the French Protestant, as exemplified in Scherer. 

The conclusion of the volume is not so much a summary of 
development undergone and progress made in French criticism 
in the late century as it is a consideration of the bearing of 
present-day critical standards on the trend of contemporary life 
throughout the world. After all, this is a bigger and better use 
for the concluding chapter. The author ends with a call for a 
critic who shall combine "the breadth and versatility and sense 
of differences of Sainte-Beuve with the elevation and insight 
and sense of unity of an Emerson" ; not a great doctor of relativ- 
ity like Renan, but rather "a critic who, without being at all 
rigid and reactionary, can yet carry into his work the sense of 
standards that are set above individual caprice and the flux 
of phenomena; who can, in short, oppose a genuine humanism 
to the pseudo-humanism of the pragmatists. " A man "who 
should work as effectively for the right kind of concentration 
in our own day as Boileau did in the seventeenth century." 

The volume closes with a valuable list of modern French critics, 
living and dead, with their chief works and brief facts pertain- 
ing to their careers, and an occasional estimate of values. This 
list is quite full, but omits a number of worthy men, notably 
some from the provinces. Bert Edward Young. 



John Addington Symonds. A Biographical Study. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. New York : Mitchell Kennedy. 

A score of years has sped by since John Addington Symonds, 
the noted English critic, passed away. Shortly after his death his 
friend Horato F. Brown published a biography which was com- 
piled from Symonds's Autobiography, letters, and diaries. Now 
the present biographer has collected whatever material has come 
to light in the meanwhile and has presented it to the reader in a 
brief, simple, and engaging volume, attractively bound and un- 
marred by typographical errors. 

Symonds established for himself a substantial place as a critic 
in the late Victorian literature, and his studies in the Rennais- 



